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in order to ensure the existence of elected local bodies with
administrative responsibility. New Zealand, when it abol-
ished its quasi-federal provinces in 1876, promptly replaced
them with an elaborate system of local government. ^ South ,
Africa, when it created a union on non-federal principles in
1910, provided for provinces with generous jurisdiction, and
in urban centres at least has given substantial authority to
local councils. Democracy in the Dominions has thus no-
where attempted to operate through a rigid centralization.
It shrinks from the bureaucratic Leviathan of a highly unified
state, and, while pressed by economic and social forces to
yield to a centripetal trend, it anxiously conserves in some
form the British principle of local autonomy. To the
Dominions is applicable the discerning description by Glad-
stone of the common political traits of Great Britain and the
United States. "They mistrust and mislike the central-
ization of power; and they cherish municipal, local, even
parochial liberties, as nursery grounds, not only for the
production here and there of able men, but for the general
training of public virtue and independent spirit."11

The institutions of the Dominions emerged and grew
within the hundred years between the Durham Report and
the outbreak of the Second World War, a century marked
by two features which greatly aided their democratic develop-
ment. First, the pax Britannica throughout much of this
period guaranteed for these communities, except South
Africa, an almost undisturbed peace. It permitted them to
escape the most difficult issues of foreign and military policy,
and enabled them to divert their nascent energies into the
pursuits of economic expansion and self-government. British
sea-power, aided at the outset by the disorganized character
of the Asiatic and African continents, controlled the exits
and entrances to the strategic seas, policed the trade routes
of the world, and ensured even to New Zealand, 12,000 miles
llWiliiam E. Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, I, 208.